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quate, because it represents a social situation which is incomplete 
and inadequate. Until that situation can change the right may de- 
mand such defense as an institution can give it. But to stereotype 
the incomplete social situation even in the interest of action which 
should be neither hasty nor inconsiderate is not the proper function 
of the institution. It is true that until the human interests involved 
can be brought to public consciousness action should halt. But is it 
wise to have one organ to halt action and quite others or perhaps 
none at all for bringing these issues to the surface when the actual 
right is being safeguarded? 

Furthermore, whatever confidence we may have in the brakes 
and drags which we put upon the wheels of popular action, we 
should not forget that the ultimate guarantee must be found in the 
reaction of men and women to a human situation so fully presented 
that their whole natures respond. However lacking in rigidity and 
solidity this may seem, it is at bottom the only guarantee of a human 
right to which we can finally appeal. Our other appeals are to in- 
stitutions which delay the action in this highest court, and are legit- 
imate when they make possible the complete presentation of the 
case. But is it wise to put our faith entirely in the valiant delayer 
of action, rather than in the agencies which will lead to the final 
social readjustments through their adequate presentation of the 
issues involved? Is it not true that our confidence in our courts 
has worked in no small degree with other causes to weaken the re- 
sponsibility of our legislatures on the one hand, and on the other, 
to lead many of us to face social problems by turning our backs 
upon them, and approach them only when we have exhausted every 
delay the constitution provides? 

George H. Mead. 

University op Chicago. 



ON HAVING FRIENDS: A STUDY OF SOCIAL VALUES 

BT far the largest part of our social psychology consists of anal- 
yses, often genetic, of the idea-content of social consciousness. 
Upon social motives, values, and what may be called the sense of so- 
cial reality comparatively little work has been done. Of the little that 
has been done, nearly all has reference to phenomena of instinct and 
impulse, as the actions of gregarious animals, of young children, or 
of crowds. Our more deliberate social acts and attitudes, in which 
we define to ourselves values that may be obscure or possibly lacking 
at more instinctive levels of conduct, have rarely been directly 
studied. Yet they offer an inviting field for research, a field that is 
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by no means preempted by psycho-biological investigations of group 
conduct. In what sorts of social object or of social activity does 
developed mind take satisfaction? What are its preferences when 
mutually exclusive satisfactions are in question? "What is social ob- 
jectivity of mind, and how do we become conscious of our social 
reals? We shall not know the solution of these problems until to 
our observation of animals, of children, and of crowds, we add paral- 
lel observation of civilized men and women in their controlled, con- 
sciously social reactions. 

The purpose of this article is to open up a single experience of 
this sort so as to display the presence, and, to some extent, the nature 
of such problems. I choose for examination the familiar experience 
of having a friend — not friendship, which is an abstraction, nor yet 
the content of the idea "friend," but having a friend, an experience 
in which a concrete social real is recognized as present, is socially 
valued, and is preferred to other goods. A case of the kind may be 
described as follows : My friend and I, chatting by an open fire, now 
and then fall into the silence, well recognized in the literature of 
affection, in which each friend "has" the other in an intimacy closer 
than conversation. Every one of us, I suppose, has often had this 
experience. Here, then, is society vividly real in the psychologist's 
own experience ; here is social value clearly realized without excite- 
ment and without distraction. The conditions for introspective 
analysis are favorable. 

How, then, shall we describe the experience of friends who thus 
mutually have and enjoy each other? Eeserving for a time the 
closer analysis that we call psychology, let us first of all examine the 
standpoint of the experience as it naively occurs. Prima facie, then, 
this is an experience of enjoying my friend himself, not merely the 
advantages that he brings to me. Friendship is sharply antithetical 
to barter. Even if the mutual conferring of advantages should be 
an awakener and promoter of mutual regard, nevertheless one 
comes at last to value the giver above the gift ; and when friendship 
is ripe, one is ready to stand by one 's friend to the sacrifice of every 
advantage to oneself except the advantage of being and of having a 
friend. The valued object is my friend himself ; or rather, it is each 
of us, since each takes the other's standpoint as his own. 

If we ask the naive consciousness why a giver is valued above his 
gift, this, I take it, is the answer that we receive : The giver has ex- 
periences of his own, as the gift has not. The significance of friend- 
ship depends upon a second experiencing, so that I actually value 
another's joy, I suffer another's pain. 

This, I think, is a fair statement of the point of view of every one 
of us when we "have" our friends in the greatest intimacy. Sub- 
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sequent analysis may show that the experience is not as simple as 
it seems; conceivably we shall find self-delusion to be of the essence 
of it. But in any case we have this datum: At times each of us 
seems to enjoy not only objects of experience, but also a second ex- 
periencing of them; or, to state the matter in a slightly different 
way, we enjoy not only objects as experienced, but also objects as 
experienci'wfif. 

As far as I can see, the psychology of values has no other datum 
quite as simple and luminous as valuing an object, or even seeming 
to value it, because it experiences. I surmise that the proposition, 
"I like this Christmas gift," is harder to construe than the propo- 
sition, "I love the giver"; that the value of a painting is far less 
obvious than the value of any person who enjoys looking at it ; that, 
indeed, the most effective clue to our whole value-consciousness is the 
simple happiness of friends merely in having one another, or more 
broadly stated, any disinterested regard of one person for another. 

What has psychology undertaken to do with this kind of fact? 
We shall find that attention has been given almost exclusively to two 
phases of it — it has been treated as a process having a determinable 
mechanism, and as a process of knowing, while the functional aspect 
has been relatively neglected. How shall we define the value that is 
here actualized ? In what sense does disinterested regard for a friend 
constitute adjustment to environment? These questions are rarely 
asked even in our social psychology. In order that the situation 
may clearly appear, let us review the questions, bearing upon this 
experience, for which answers have been sought: 

A. Psychology has analyzed certain elements and processes in- 
volved in social intercourse, such as suggestion and imitation, ideal- 
ization, and tender emotion. 

B. Considerable progress has been made toward a genetic account 
of social intercourse. We can accept as established that I do not 
first exist as a self-conscious individual and afterward form bonds 
with similar self-subsistent selves, but that some sort of social bond 
or continuity is primordial, and that the process whereby I arrive 
at self-regard is identical with the process whereby I become ac- 
quainted with my fellows. 

C. Psychology asks, also, "How do I know that other minds 
exist?" Eight kinds of answer have been given: (1) I touch, see, 
and hear my fellow men. (2)1 know other minds by analogy between 
the motions of my own body, which I know to be associated with 
consciousness, and the observed motions of other like bodies. 1 (3) 

*F. H. Bradley, "Appearance and Reality." London, 1893, 255. The 
position of J. H. Leuba (' ' Religion and the Discovery of Truth, ' ' this Journal, 
Vol. IX., pages 406-411) ia expressed thus: "Human beings are objects of 
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My knowledge of a second nervous system somehow brings me closer 
to knowing that another mind exists. 2 (4) The bridge between my 
mind and my neighbor's is not physical, but spiritual. Through 
prior knowledge of God I have a social category which I can use in 
the interpretation of sense data. 3 (5) My knowledge of the ex- 
istence of other persons is a postulate of my life as a moral person 
(Fichte). (6) My knowledge of other minds is merely a particular 
instance of the universal method of the mind in outrunning the data 
of experience in the interest of subjective needs. 4 (7) My knowl- 
edge of other minds is direct and intuitive. Minds are continuous 
with one another; bodies do not come between. 5 (8) I know other 
minds by being in some degree or sense the very thing that I know. 
Individuals "may be included within other individuals." 6 

Some of these theories dislocate the question at the outset by 
assuming that the psychic individual is a sort of atomic thing-in- 
itself , whereas the nature of the individual is precisely what, among 
other things, the question seeks to determine. If we start with 
atomic minds, there is slight chance that we shall ever construe their 
knowledge of one another. Nor would the fact that such minds feel 
a need for one another improve our chances very much. For the 
need that each atom feels is its own need ; an atom feeling for some- 
thing is simply an atom turning a little faster on its own axis. 
Moreover, how does a sense of need for anything arise ? We acquire 
an appetite for sweets by eating sweets, a desire for music by hearing 
music, a longing for friends by first having friends. My need, then, 

sense to me: I touch, see, hear, them. They behave exactly as I do and respond 
obviously to my presence. These beings meet every scientific test of my belief 
that they think and feel as I do." Here three different theories seem to be 
mixed together: (1) A naive theory of perception. (2) A theory of analogy. 
(3) A theory of verification of a hypothesis by experiment. It would be inter- 
esting if Professor Leuba would indicate the nature of th© scientific evidence 
that he himself thinks and feels, and then analyze the logic of the experiment 
that seems to him to prove that others think and feel as he does. 

2H. B. Marshall, "Consciousness." New York, 1909, pages 173 ff. Karl 
Pearson suggests that if I could connect your brain and mine by a commissure 
of nerve substance, I should then have a direct sense-impression of your con- 
sciousness. "Grammar of Science," London, 1900, pages 48-50. But would I 
then know you as experiencing? If not, how does Pearson's suggestion help? 

'W. E. Hocking, "The Meaning of God," etc. New Haven, 1912, pages 
297-300. 

*G. M. Stratton, "Psychology of the Eeligious Life," London, 1911, 
pages 364 ff. 

s J. E. Boodin, "Individual and Social Minds," this Journal, Vol. X. 
(1913), pages 169-180. 

« J. Boyce, "The World and the Individual," Vol. 2, New York, 1901, page 
238. See also pages 168-174. Boodin (op. tit., pages 174 ff.) also holds that 
minds overlap. 
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is not the ground of my knowledge that objects of a certain class 
exist, but a consequence of knowing some objects of this class. 

As to the other types of theory concerning our knowledge of other 
minds, the suggestion is in order that appeal to such concepts as 
substance and universal mind may well be postponed until the datum 
itself has been thoroughly examined. Now, the experience out of 
which the question arises is an experience of friends and enemies. 
You and I exist for each other not otherwise than in the experience 
of actualized value such as the term mutual regard connotes. Friend- 
ship or the contrary includes the discovery of an alter, not merely 
exegesis of an object originally known simply as existing. The 
datum for our inquiry is not analyzed, but twisted, when we attempt 
to think the real existence of others apart from the conditions of 
social realization. To ask how I know that you exist, the term ex- 
istence being emptied of such connotations, is like asking me to smile 
broadly and at the same time whistle. The question, in this form, 
is simply an intellectual teasing game. 7 And this remark applies 
equally to my knowledge of my own existence. I do not observe 
myself as simply there, like a museum specimen in a glass jar. Dis- 
interested introspection is powerless to construe the sense of "mine"; 
this term has meaning at all only from an interested standpoint, 
namely, the actualized value connoted by the term self-regard. I 
find myself by being a friend to myself. 

In order to give objective meaning to the inquiry into our knowl- 
edge of other minds, we must proceed from a functional point of 
view. Our questions then become somewhat like these: How shall 
we objectively define the value that is the backbone of acquaintance 
with others ? In what parts of our total experience are such values 
actualized? Considering friendship as a case of successful adjust- 
ment, to what is one herein adjusted? How is this social value re- 
lated to other values ? 

D. To one of these questions, What is it that I value when I 
have a friend ? psychology gives an answer that tends to justify the 
traditional analysis of friendship. The notion that regard for others 
is only refined or subtle self-regard has been exploded. 8 The springs 
of conduct are released with equal directness by one's own needs 
and by the needs of others. Parental care is only the most conspic- 

* Some of the writers to whom I have referred see that affectionate regard 
is inherently involved in the realization of a soeius. See Eoyce, op. cit., "Vol. I., 
pages 457-459. 

s Nowhere, perhaps, is this more evident than in the enlarged sense that 
many psychologists give to the self in such terms as ' ' social self. ' ' This identi- 
fication of self-interest with social interest means that regard for others is as 
deep in us as regard for our particular self. 
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uous instance ; the fact is found at all levels of life from maternal 
instinct to a Lake Mohonk Conference. 

E. It would be interesting, if the limitations of this discussion 
were not so narrow, to inquire what has been done toward determin- 
ing in what parts of our total experience social values of the primary 
type are actualized. But this point must go untouched in order 
that we may consider briefly to what we become adjusted in a well- 
developed social experience. The naive answer, as we have seen, is 
that in friendship I am adjusted to my friend himself as experienc- 
ing. Friendship may involve adjustment to something else through 
my friend, but the primary fact appears to be adjustment to him, 
not merely through him. Prima facie, then, the most clearly social 
experience consists not merely in having certain mental contents, but 
in a multiple having of them. 

"What, now, have psychologists done with this apparently mul- 
tiple experiencing? Thus far they have done little. Psychology 
commonly analyzes mental processes "as such," regardless of the 
fact that some are Smith's mental processes, and some are Jones's. 
Though for certain purposes this suffices, it results in odd abstract- 
ness. It sometimes makes our social psychology as remote from our 
social experience as the Absolute Mind of the idealists is from my 
appetite for dinner. "When, for example, we conceive everything psy- 
chical as experience-in-general, conversation between Smith and Jones 
is construed wholly as internal conversation, after the fashion of my 
debates with myself when I am endeavoring to make up my mind. 
Smith now becomes thought-of-Smith, and Jones becomes thought- 
of-Jones. On this basis the genetic problem of ego and alter becomes 
simple — we have merely to trace the building up of the Jones- 
thought in connection with the Smith-thought, and of course the 
problem is unchanged if the psychologist himself happens to bear 
the name of Jones. Now, this merely content-wise description of 
social consciousness leaves out social value as it is experienced by 
Jones and Smith. To them the central interest of the whole situa- 
tion is interest in each other as experiencing and as having attitudes. 

Psychologists do not really succeed in extruding altogether the 
notion of multiple experiencing, however. For the object that psy- 
chology examines is never merely thought-of-mental-process, but 
mental process itself objectively there and not identified with the 
psychologist's own mental process of the moment. Indeed, we need 
only analyze the experience of psychologizing to see that the notion 
of an experience-in-general can never be a finality. When I, Jones, 
start to psychologize, I first of all attempt an act of self-diremption ; 
I lay aside my friend Smith as a social real and substitue for him a 
Smith-idea in which I now, as psychologist, take only the same kind 
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of interest that I take in a guinea-pig-idea, or a potato-idea. Yet, 
even as psychologist I finally bring the results of my research to 
some Smith or other for his judgment. Psychology itself exists only 
as a social possession ; it is a multiple experiencing. "When I read 
psychological publications I always assume a second experiencing 
to which my present experience attributes value. I take the same 
attitude toward the individuals upon whom I make experiments. 
And if, from all these minds, I construct the notion of mind-as-such, 
or experience-in-general, the result is a curious one — my attention 
merely passes back and forth between the standpoint of myself as 
this particular psychologist and the standpoint of an ideal psy- 
chologist. 

The conclusion is: (1) That the experience of having a friend 
involves valuing an object as experiencing. (2) That such valuing 
includes, and is the source of, our certainty of other minds. (3) 
That when psychology seems to translate our naive social conscious- 
ness into experience without experiencers, it really does nothing of 
the sort, but at most substitutes for one set of experiencers another 
set of them, namely, psychologists, actual and ideal, together with 
Versuchspersonen. (4) That functional psychology errs when it 
treats consciousness as merely an instrument of adjustment; we 
adjust ourselves to it, not merely through it. 

George A. Coe. 

Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 



EEVIBWS AND ABSTEACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Problem of Individuality. Hans Driesch. London : Macmillan and 
Company. 1914. Pp. ix-f84. 

The problem of individuality can hardly be said to be materially ad- 
vanced toward solution by the little book for which it furnishes the title; 
that is, for readers who are acquainted with the author's Gifford Lectures 
of a few years ago. Half its space is, indeed, devoted to the defense of the 
neo-vitalist thesis that the secret of the organic individual is to be found 
in some immaterial, teleologically active, inherent agent, — "entelechy" 
or " psychoid " — but no new arguments are introduced, nor is there even 
any consideration of the criticisms of the theory which have appeared 
since the publication of " The Science and Philosophy of the Organism." 

As before, the need of a kind of soul in the organism is maintained on 
three grounds: (1) The nature of what the author calls a "harmonious 
equipotential system" — in the blastula, for example — in which each ele- 
ment is equally able to play any single part in the formation of one 
totality (p. 14). " Jedes jedes Jcann." That is, if the blastula is mutilated, 



